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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Tn 0 MAS 
EARL or CLARENDON, 
CHANCELLOR or rus DUCHY 


RES. 


COUNTY PALATINE « OF LANCASTE R. 


My LoRD, 


T. 


my Diſcourſe, affords me very particu- 
hs ſatisfaction: and your goodneſs in 
taking the trouble to communicate that 
opinion by Letter, at this ſeaſon of bu- 
ſmeſs and engagements, raiſes in me 


| agus 5 of gratitude: I ſhould 


wanting in point of Duty, 


A = mor- 


HE opinion which your Lordſhip 


is ſo indulgent as to entertain of 


. hl indeed lay myſelf under a 


— m EE ̃ — Cs N a 
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5 
mortifying reſtraint, did I n6t add, that 
theſe ſentiments are ſtill. more lively 5 8 
_ when I reflect on the polite attention 
of ſome of your Lordſhip's worthy and 
amiable friends, with regard to the 
ſame performance. — I certainly: ſhall 
not heſitate a moment about following 
your Lordſhip's advice, if I may be per- 
mitted to have the honour of prefixing 
a copy of this Letter to the Diſcourſe, 
in order to expreſs on what my deter- 
mination is grounded when I ſend it 
abroad into the world. Poſſibly were I to 
take ſuch a freedom, it might be aſcribed 
by ſome to vanity, rather than gratitude: 
the former would certainly be more ap- 
parent than the latter; but the charge 
of vanity, I fear, I muſt always be ex- 
poſed to. I have not been able to con- 
ceal how very highly I think. myſelf 
favoured by the acquaintance which I 1 
have been ſuffered to form in your 
Lordſhip's family: nor could I help 
boaſting of it as an additional honour, 
were I allowed to place any work of 
| mine under the Fe of one, 

c whoſe 
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1 
whoſe public conduct has been diſtin- 
guiſhed by eſteem, confidence and 
Rank; at the ſame time that his pri- 
vate virtues have attracted the friend- 
ſhip of ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
characters in n lis age and country. 


£ N 
2 * 


Lam, 
My CORN, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your Lordſhip's molt obliged 
: And moſt obedient humble Servant, 


Sidney College, Camb ridge, &) 
| April 8, 1778. 


J. HEY. 
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J MO 
ON THE 


GENERAL FAST, 


- 


J E R. xlvii. 6. 


O THoU SWORD OF THE LORD, HOW LONG 


WILL IT BE ERE THOU BE QUIET? PUT 
UP THYSELF INTO THY. SCABBARD, REST 


AND BE STILL. 


DO not mote to have heard it di- 
ſtinctly ſettled what is the proper buſineſs 
of the Miniſters of the Church on days of 
National -N I mean, with regard to 
their inſtructions. They are ſometimes told 


_ that they are not to intermeddle with politics; 
— and yet ſome of the duties of the people 


are political, as well as civil, moral, religious: 
and the miniſters of the Church are the only 
A4. RESENT 


3 
authorized teachers of Duty. How is this 
difficulty to be ſettled? — perhaps in part by 
ſome ſuch diſtinction as the following. The 
Miniſters of the Church are to labour in 
teaching the citizens and ſubjects the general 
principles of every duty. Even political coun- 
ſellors they may attempt to inſtruct ſo far; 
but they muſt not preſume to direct how thoſe 
general principles ſhall be applied on particu- 
lar occaſions. —All rules of action may perhaps 
uſefully be conſidered as belonging to three 
departments. Thoſe which ariſe immediately 
from confidering the grounds of rights, natu- 
ral or acquired, may be inculcated by the prieſt, 
as the authorized teacher of Duty: — thoſe 
rules of action which reſult from the inter- 
pretation and application of Laws already 
eſtabliſned, written and unwritten, may fall 
within the department of the Lawyer or 
Judge; — and thoſe which ariſe from the 
creating of new rights, and from determining 
the comparative expediency of different mea- 
ſures, may be dictated by the Lawgiver and. 
Politician. 
It muſt here be remembered that, both i 1 
the natural and moral world, claſſing ideas 1s 
of conſiderable uſe, though a doubt may often 
ariſe to what claſs ſome Particular ideas N 
belong. | 
But whatever may be thought of this i- 
ſion, 


(9) 
ſion, there is one thing which will be allowed 
to belong to the ſacred function peculiarly. 
And that 1s, ſetting incidents in a religious 
light, and referring events, even political 
events, to the Divine Government and ſuper- 
intendence.— Vet this, it muſt be owned, hath 
not always been done wiſely or diſcreetly. 
Errors have ariſen from hence; the ſacred 
order have thought that they were to ſearch 
the treaſures of religious knowledge in order 
to teach men preciſely what they were to do: 
whereas Religion teaches no ſuch thing. * 
That muſt be determined by reaſon and ex- 
perience; religion ſuppoſes it to be already 
determined; and offers its motives and in- 
citements to help men in the practice of their 
Duty: and ſuch they are as mere reaſon and 
virtue are unable to ſuggeſt. 
Another thing of great conſequence ſeems 
not to have been obſerved; namely that any 
event whatever may be referred or aſcribed 
either to the Man who was the immediate 
cauſe of it, or to Gcd its firſt and original 
cauſe. — A friend does me a favour; I think 
of him with gratitude as the cauſe of that fa- 
vour; but is that any reaſon why I may not 
Ut nr my views ſtill higher and conſider God 
as 


* See Dr. Balg uy's Sermon on the Conſecration of Bp. Ship- 
ley, p. 4. and Epheſ. vi. the g firſt verſes. Alſo Clarke $ Ser. 
mons, 8 vo. Vol. III. p. 338. | 
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as the great Fountain of all goodneſs? as even, 
in ſome way, though I know not in what 
way, the cauſe of the benevolence of my 
earthly Benefactor? — this idea does not leſſen 
my gratitude to the man who ſerved me, nor 
does my gratitude to Man diminiſh my Piety 
to God; theſe ſentiments rather heighten and 
refine one another. 

In like manner if an enemy does me an 
injury, I can ſhew a proper degree of reſent- 
ment to him, and yet humble myſelf in the 
ſight of the moral governor of the world; who 
by his paternal corrections makes me enter into 
myſelf, reflect upon my faults, and amend my 
diſpoſition and my conduct. | 

But let us take an inſtance of a good and 
an evil connected, in ſome 8 with the 
preſent ſolemnity. 

Civil Government is a good to Mankind: 

and much diſpute has ariſen whether it is of 
divine or human appointment; but what diſ- 
pute can be more unneceſſary? Mankind have 
found civil government the beſt means of 
ſecurity; — God has given to mankind all 
thoſe powers by which they provide for their 
wants. On ſome occaſions it is more to the 
purpoſe to attend only to what man has done 
in the formation of civil Society; on others, 
more good may be had by aſcribing that im- 


portant inſtitution to the all-wiſe Governor of 
| the 
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the world: But in conceiving it the work of 


God we do not depreciate the wiſdom of men; 
we only contemplate the firſt cauſe of human 
wiſdom; — neither in aſcribing it to man, do 
we exclude the ſuperintendence of God: the 
ideas of theſe different cauſes are wholly di- 
ſtint, and conſiſtent. — The Sun gives 
warmth to the earth; that warmth produces 


vegetation: ſhall we involve ourſelves in diſ- 


ſenſions, and treat each other with acrimony 
in diſcuſſing the queſtion whether vegetation 
is owing to the warmth of the earth, or to 
the Rays of the Sun? There is a prayer in our 
Communion-Office, which, by addreſſing God 
as the cauſe of civil government, has occa- 
ſioned ſome difficulty; — but, according to 
what has now been ſaid, there is no more 
reaſon why an advocate for the republican 
form ſhould ſcruple to uſe that prayer, than 
a friend to Monarchy. 


St. Paul, as was natural in his circum- 


ſtances, refers civil government rather to its 
divine than to its Bü origin: but does he 
teach us the boundaries of any duty as citizens 


or ſubjects? by no means. Or does he ſhew 


himſelf attached to any one form of civil go- 


vernment in preference to the reſt? not in the 


leaſt: all ſuch matters he ſuppoſes to have 
been previouſly ſettled : — He wiſhes us to 


know, or rather to , that the Magiſtrate, 


in 
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do be remembered in all ſach pious meditations: 


1 


in general, is © the Miniſter of God:“ 
either for good, ” or © to execute wrath :” 
— But the idea is not more applicable to the 
deſpotic Government of Perſia, than to the 
Republic of Geneva. It does. not determine 
to whom the ſupreme power ſhall be dele- 
gated, whether to one or many; but ſuppoſing. 
it ſettled what ſhare of authority any Ma- 


giſtrate ſhall poſſeſs, it affords an admirable 


incitement to grant him that ſhare: tribute 
ce to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom 
«cuſtom ;” &c. and to grant it with the 
9 and integrity of men who * act 


for conſcience ſake.” 


Let us now take an inſtance of an evil: war 
is confeſſedly a great calamity: it may be con- 
ſidered as an injury from man, or as a means 
of redreſſing injury: — but it may alſo juſtly 


be conſidered as permitted, with ſome good 


view, by the great Firſt Cauſe, the Supreme 
God: — and yet this latter conception of it 
will determine nothing, either as to the law- 


fulneſs of any particular war, or of war in 


general; — it can only, as in all other evils, 
help us to feel as we ought to do. — Of every 


evil which befalls us we may aſk, not only re- 
ligiouſly but wiſely, . May not this be deſign- 


ed by God to do us good? to promote in us 
te a right diſpoſition?” Only the great thing 


1s, 
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is, that we are fi to determine what diſpoſi- 
tion and what conduct 1s right; and then re- 
fer the evil to God with a mere view of ac- 
quiring that particular diſpofition, and of 
adopting that conduct: if we do not obſerve 
this, we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the perni- 
cious effects of a Zeal without Knowledge. 

The nature of our buſineſs at this time be- 


ing now determined, let us apply ourſelves to 


conſider; 


i. What particular virtues we ought to cul- 


tivate on this day's ſolemnity. 


Ii. In what manner we ought to aſcribe the 


events which have befallen us, to the Deity, ſo 


as to promote in our minds, right and pious 


diſpoſitions. 


i. 1. The firſt virtue to which we ſhould 
give peculiar attention on this day, is that of 
ſubmiſſion to Authority. It is ſurpriſing with 
how little diffidence we form our private opi- 
nion, and with what compoſure we perſiſt in 


it, and defend it; as if no ſuch thing as Au- 


thority had been ever heard of: or at leaſt as 
if it had never been rightly underſtood, —And 


yet the notion is'fimple. — Great ends cannot 
be attained without the joint action of large 

numbers; — large numbers are never unani- 

mous; joint action therefore cannot be had, 


except ſome judge for all, — It makes no eſſen- 
| tial | 
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from any language which may extite in their 
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tial difference whether thoſe who judge for the 
reſt, be many or few. — Authority is the foul 


of all ſocieties, trifling or important ; and they 


who do not ſubmit. to it, weaken ſociety and 


contribute to diſſolve it as far as lies in their 


power. — It is not here implied that any man 
is to lay any reſtraint upon himſelf in forming 
his judgment : no; the more freely we. think 
the better; and the more openly we ſpeak, as 
to all things hitherto unſettled; but no ſociety 
will ever attain its proper ends, or enjoy its 
natural ſtrength, till the decrees of authority 

are executed unanimouſly. In all ſocieties, 


the very nature of aber APs requires that 


what it has determined ſhall be done; not only 
by thoſe individuals who have helped to form 
the determination, but by thoſe alſo who in 


private judgment diſſent from it. 


Let then one man look with an indulgent 


eye on the defection of the Colonies; and let 
another call it an horrid rebellion; we cannot 


prevent difference of opinions: there is not an 


abſolute neceſſity that either of theſe ſhould 


be bad ſubjects; ſo long as they conſpire in 
executing what the conſtitutional Authority 
of this Realm hath ordained; and abſtain 


e- ae, a ene. be! and * 


1 need not ing (nox need Le that 


there 


6 


there may be, extreme caſes in which even 


thoſe in whom conſtitutional authority is 


lodged, may be reſiſted : — But I believe there 
never was leſs reaſon to apprehend ſuch caſes 
than in this country at this time. Indeed it 
ſeems as if extreme caſes never ought to be in- 
ſiſted on in any writing or diſcourſe. The 
very mention of them tends to check the 
growth of that public ſpirit which is ſo much 
wanted, and to throw difficulties in the way 
of thoſe who are diſpoſed to do their duty. 
We take a great deal of unneceſſary thought 
to provide for times of neceſſity : — neceſſity 
will take thought for the things of itſelf. 
But is then the Liberty of the Preſs, is the 
Liberty of Speech to be reſtrained? — here we 
muſt again have recourſe to a diſtinction: and 


that is, between voluntary and legal reſtraint. 
Thoſe who wiſh well to the public, and deſire 


to promote their own good only through the 
medium of their country's welfare, will think 
it right to lay many reſtraints upon the pub- 
fication of their ſentiments, which it might be 
dangerous for the legiflature to impoſe, by 

fixed, written, general Laws. — Another di- 
ſtinction might be uſeful with regard to the 

ſame difficulty; and that is, between the deli- 
berations of a council, and the acts of a Na- 
tion. — A Kingdom * may be divided againſt 
itſelf in deliberation without much harm; but 
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if it be conſiderably divided againſt itſelf in 
action, that kingdom ihall be brought to deſo- 
lation. 

The daily publiſhing, of the deliberations 
which take place in our moſt auguſt national 
Aſſemblies, is a ſingular buſineſs; and it 
ſeems to me to be! important as well as ſingu- 
lar. It ſeems to demand the attention of all 
thoſe who look upon themſelves as commiſ- 
ſioned to teach the people their Duty, — 
Hitherto it hath probably heightened our po- 


litical diſſenſions and animoſities: — ſome, in 


conſequence of it, are charged with blaming 
what they do not diſapprove: others with 
ſupporting what they cannot approve :. — 
ſomething ſeems wanting in order to prevent 
the appearances upon which theſe charges are 


; grounded, from engendering ſtrife. : 
If we diſcuſs: this matter upon principles of 
the ſtricteſt theory of perfect Virtue, we muſt 


ſay — That a Council is a ſet of men ſearch- 


ing for the beſt. means of promoting ſocial 


good; each contributing that ſhare of infor- 
mation which he has been able to collect in his 


ſtation of life, and the moſt mature judgment 
which he has been able to form on a review of 
that information; each bringing ſome aſſiſt- 


ance to the reſt, and receiving ſome from 


them: the peculiar. fancies; and prejudices of 


n removed by the e geg enſe of the 
| whole 


1 
whole body. — We muſt ſay, that the man 
who in any national council condemns the 
meaſure which he would ſupport if ſome 
changes were made, not affecting the expe- 
diency of that meaſure, is a bad citizen and a 
bad counſellor: — And that he is not better, 
who entertains an opinion, formed upon calm 
reflexion, which he does not avow, leſt he 
| ſhould give offence; I mean ſuppoſing it an 
opinion of a right fort, adapted to the nature 
of the council in which he deliberates. 
| Thus we might ſay, thus we muſt ſay upon 
principles of perfect virtue, But alas! whoſe 
are the actions to be tried by ſuch principles? 
The Mother who leaves her offspring to 
periſh, we ſhould at once pronounce a bad 
mother : — And yet, if we ſaw a Spartan or 


aan Indian Parent, getting the better of her n 


tural affection; — ſacrificing her child, in ſpite 

of all her maternal tenderneſs, —becauſe he was 
weak in bodily conſtitution, — leſt he ſhould 
be a diſgrace to his country, and draw down 
upon it the diſpleaſure of the gods: — we 
ſhould ſurely regard her without any perſonal 


hatred or abhorrence. This might be ex- 


Preſſed in general terms: — when we deter- 
mine our eſteem for particular perſons, we 
muſt pay regard not only to what is ſtrictly 
right, but to what is eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. — 
Nevertheleſs it is always to be underſtood . 
K B e 
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that all eſtabliſhed rules of condiat which 


are found inconſiſtent with perfect virtue, 
ought to be changed as ſoon. as poſſible. 
Large bodies do not adopt rules acknowledged 
to be ſtrictly right, with the ſame eaſe as pri- 
vate perſons; ſome ſuppoſed obligations to 
act with a number, interfere with a man's 
following his own judgment as an individual, 
— What are called by writers Reaſons of State, * 
would be thought very poor reaſons for a man 


of honour to offer in juſtification of his pri- 


vate conduct; and it is to be hoped that they 
will, ere long, be unanimouſly rejected as uni- 
verſally inconvenient and pernicious, even by 
the largeſt civil communities. — But as to our 
own national Councils, it ſeems evident, that 
the greateſt fimplicity which intricate buſineſs 
would permit, and the greateſt openneſs which 


did not give premature information to an 


enemy, would beſt anſwer-all the purpoſes of 
the true lover of his Country. — Would to 
Heaven they were once eſtabliſhed by cuſtom! 


6 But till they are, let us love as fellow-citi- 


and brethren thoſe who, in following 


tt fiſhed practices, do not wholly ſatisfy our 
private id went. And above all, let us never 
act upon a preſumption that men do not think 


as they ſpeak: every man, in every contro- 

verſy, ſhould be treated as ſincere. And why 

ſhould he not? if the e he delivers be 
— 70 2 27 TEINS rea- 
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reaſonable, it is to be adopted; if unreaſon- 
able, to be rejected, whether he was ſincere, or 
infincere.* — If we may reject an opinion be- 
 Faufe we preſume that thoſe who profeſs it are 
not ſincere, we have a ready evaſion for every 
en however forcible. 


2. But let us come to the conſideration of 
another virtue. When we inculcate ſubmiſ- 
ſion to authority, let it not be conceived that 
we mean a mere indolent and paſſive ſubmiſ- 
ſion. If it be once decreed by the public un- 
derſtanding that activity and exertion are ſea- 
ſonable, let every, arm be prepared to ſtrike a 
deciſive blow. The virtue of prudence is not 
always meek and timid; it ſometimes gives 


full —— to the natural vehemence of a brave 
and manly ſpirit. The ſecond virtue then 
which this ſolemnity ought to be the means of | 


Promoting; is an five fortitude. | 
The riches of this country are, at this time, 

mating of aſtoniſhment to the whole world; 

whatever enjoyments we derive from them, 


were they to make us cowardly and effeminate, 
they would do us infinite harm upon the 


| Whole: but were our activity, of body and 
ming, to Sagte unhurt by 1 and were 


1 Q ur 
+ -— . 2 
1 ; 
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C » If _ are to 40 upon ans 1 of 1 it will be. a 
matter of conſequence whether he ſpeaks ſincerely; but in a 
Council, each man is ſappoſed to form his own judgment. 
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our wealth only to be conſidered as a fund 
which was to furniſh weapons for that acti- 
vity, as any emergency ſhould require; — this 


Nation might ſtrike a blow which ſhould ſtun 


the moſt reſtleſs, and alarm the moſt inſidious : 
it ſhould not be the ſtroke of paſſion, but of 
rational ſpirit; — the ſtrokes of the ſavage are 


fierce, but thoſe of the temperate and 1kilful 
warrior are effectual. It 1s only doing juſtice to 
ſay that ſeveral men of the firſt rank and pro- 


perty in this country are brave and active; 
and though they have been brought up with a 
moral certainty of having the power to be 
luxurious, it ſnould ſeem as if, on any great 


occaſion, they could ſoon reconcile themſelves 


to a lower ſimplicity of Life than it is to be 
hoped Providence will ever call them to. — 


We have heard alſo, — it is recorded in the 
annals of Hiſtory, — chat the ſofter ſex have 
been known to bring their precious ornaments, 


and lay them at the feet of the rulers of their 
country. — A ſmall degree of the ſame pa- 
triotiſm would, amongſt us, make no trifling 
addition to our national force. May Heaven 
make it long ere we need have recourſe to 


ſuch expedients! But the ſpirit to adopt them 


when they are really wanted, ſhould be always 
ready; and ſuch folemhities as the preſent 


ſhould be the means of exciting it. But the 
5 ſpirit 18. already excited ! the holy patriotic 


flame 
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flame 1s already kindled! it glows in many a 
breaſt! its effects have already appeared in 
ſome, who are now labouring to increaſe the 
ſtrength of this Kingdom. Bleſſed be the 
undertakings of all who truly love their Coun- 
try! I fear not, when I ſay this, the reprehen- 


ſion of thoſe who, in giving their advice, have 


endeavoured to. damp. the flame: We know 


them too well: — We have ſeen ſome of the 


moſt eminent of them heretofore, when they 
thought the occaſion required it, manifeſt the 
ſame patriotic Zeal to encreaſe with expedition 
the numbers of thoſe who ſhould defend their 
country. by Arms. It is beyond a doubt that 
they will honour the principle, even though 
they ſhould think themſelves obliged to oppoſe 
the meaſure.* | 1 . 
= 3. But 


* 'This remark and ſome few others have been confirmed, be- 
tween the time of delivering and publiſhing this diſcourſe, by 
the ſpirit which has ſhewn itſelf in the forming of the national 
Militia. Some candid readers may cker. think ſeveral 
remarks in the diſcourſe too particular, if not favouring one 
party in preference to another, contrary to the notion given of 
the teacher's Province, page 8. — The Author wiſhes to give his 
idea of this matter. It ſeems to him that after a meaſure is ſet- 
tled and countenanced by authority, all idea of party with re- 
ſpect to that meaſure ſhould ceaſe ; it ſhould; be executed unani- 
mouſly: and therefore that recommending any paſt meaſure 
which has been ſo ſettled, is only exhorting men to be good 
ſubje&s ; it cannot be deemed entering into party diſputes ; it 
does not even imply what opinion the recommender would have 
given in any deliberation.” o. | 

Again: General reaſoning is found to be both unintereſting 
and unintelligible to a popular audience; ſome incidents are 
therefore ' neceſſary by way of illuſtration, and recent ond are 


more uſeful than others. The teacher of duty then cannot be 
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F 3. But thirdly: It would ill become the 

| Miniſters of the Goſpel, to encourage any 
exertion of force, except with a view to haſten 

k the return of peace and good order. The * 

| third virtue which we ſhould cultivate on this 

. day, is the virtue of humanity. This ſhould 4 
| prompt us, in all our contentions, firſt to ſet- 


i tle our claims with candour and circumſpe- 

| ction; next to proſecute them with the leaſt 
evil poſſible; (conſtantly making good to be 5 
our ultimate end, however we may be obliged 

6 to attain that good by immediate evil;) and 


| and laſtly, to regard with congern and feſpect, 

| thoſe who differ from us in opinion; — whe- 

i ther they be members'of our own civil com- 

þ munity, or of any other: whether we are to 

; call them friends, or enemies : — conſtantly 

x being deſirous of conferring the bleſlings of 
| Peace, upon all who will remove the fad ne- 

| Go... coor <= 

|; \. More Virtues I vill not ſuggeſt, leſt I ſhould 

N leave ro time for the buſineſs of Religion: but 

i 1,wiſh, to obſerve, that were our national ſpirit 

| that very compound of Fortitude and Huma- 


condemned as too particular, £6 long as he introduces no incl. 

dents or characters which are not wanted to illuſtrate his general 
"remarks: and ſo Tong as he offers no repreſentation which has a 
tendency to promote diſſenſion. | 


nity which has been now recommended; and 
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 ,. Some alſo, I doubt not, will have the candour to allow a 
greater liberty, of the kind here meant, in ſpeaking, than in 

' reading a written compoſition, - - - F 


Hs, — 
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were there any way of infuſing this ſpirit into 
the boſoms of our commanders; they could 


not be better fitted for their duty than they 


13 


now are. Might I ſpeak of the noble Perſon- 
age who commands in the Naval department 
without my accidental ignorance being miſ- 
conſtrued to the prejudice of his gallant Bro- 
ther, I ſhould not heſitate to ſay; — there is 
not, in the human breaſt, a more elevated and 
determined bravery; there is not a more mild 


and generous humanity, than in the breaſt of 


him who is now, firſt in rank, ſupporting your 
authority with the revolted Colonies. 


ji. But whatever reaſon we may have to 
confide in human means, our preſent buſineſs 
is to conſider how we may aſcribe the events 
which have befallen us, to the Supreme Being ; 
to Him on whom the ſucceſs of all human 


means depends; — ſo as to excite in our own 


minds, right and pious diſpoſitions. 

In the text, War is expreſſed by the name of 
the principal inſtrument of it formerly in uſe, 
the Sword: and it is called *« the ſword of the 
« Lord.” T he wiſh of Humanity 15 not better 
expreſſed i in the words of the text, than' are 


the ſolemn ſentiments of Religion ; in the reply 


which immediately follows it. O thou {word 


of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou be 


* Wes, — Put up thyſelf into thy ſcabbard, 
7 TIE EY . ; | 2 


. 
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* reſt, and be ſtill.” — The anſwer is, o. 
e can it be quiet, ſeeing the Lord hath given 
« it a charge againſt Aſhkelon, and againſt the 
« ſea-ſhore? — there hath he appointed it.” 
The ſword might, in the caſe here referred 
to, be eminently ſtiled, the ſword of the 
£** Lord;” — it was the ſword of Iſrael. And it 
had a charge againſt the Capital and the Ma- 
ritime Provinces of the Philiſtines: — there 
the Lord had appointed it in a particular 
manner. But all war may be conſidered in 
f the ſame Light; the ſword may, on all occa- 
| ſions, x be conceived as the ſword of the Lord: 
and againſt whatever -Capital, againſt, what- 
| ever Provinces, the rights of men "make | it ne- 
| ceſſary to contend with warlike force, againſt 
| them may God be rightly imagined to have 
| given it a charge; — there may He, without 
error, be ſaid to have appointed it. — This may 
0 be myſterious, but it is awful, — The clear 
1 | comprehenſion. of it, as © we know but in 
| part; t as we now ſee through a glaſs 
< darkly,” muſt, be too much for our under= = 
| flandings ; but if we are previouſſy well in- 
formed as to our Duty, it may moſt uſefully 
affect our Hearts; — it may give us ſtrength 
to act as we ought, in ſpite of all dangers and 
_ temptations. — He who ſays that he ſees 
Clearly, in what: manner God makes the calami- 
NO: I ties 
* e des page 12. 1 Cor. xi. 
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ties of war a puniſhment for the ſins of men, 
may be preſumptuous; but he who deſpiſes 
the notion, and affects to exclude the Deity 
from the management of events, from mak- 
ing the ſword one of the inſtruments by which 
he accompliſhes the deſigns of his Providence, 
adds to preſumption, folly and 1mpiety. — 
When God's judgments are in all the earth,* 


the inhabitants of the world cannot do better 


than ſet themſelves to learn righteouſneſs : — 
they will learn it to great advantage. If they 
contemplate the more important evils of Life 
as puniſhments for the ſins of men; when any 
one of them is preſented to their view, they 


will be made to reflect and conſider: — the 


fumes of pleaſure will be diffipated, the glare 
of ambition will no longer-miflead; the glitter 
of wealth will no longer captivate: A ſober 


mind, moderate affections, calm deſires, will 


naturally reſult from ſuch a contemplation: 
L eſpecially when ſerious reflexions on hu- 
man miſeries, are made with that clearneſs of 
underſtanding, that mildneſs of diſpoſition, 


which is the Wade be Produce of religi- 


. gious abſtinence. Xa! 
Nothing can make men judge of their 
ny duty more ſedately, nothing can make them 


practiſe it more ſteadily, than ſuch a ſet of 


notions and feelings: — and that, whether we 


con- 


. Iſaiah: XxVI. 9. 
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conſider them as members of a civil commu- 
nity, or as Diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Do you then wiſh to ſee, in one view, with 
what ſentiments we ſhould retire from our 
, preſent ſolemn act of National Devotion? 


E he anſwer muſt be; — with the moſt firm 


and zealous allegiance to the Sovereign ruler of 


this State, and the moſt reſpectful regard for 


all kinds and degrees of conſtitutional autho- 
rity. — With a truly patriotic concern for the 
public welfare : — with a fixed reſolution, to 
do our duty quietly, as good citizens and ſub- 
jects, in that rank and ſtation wherein it hath 
pleaſed the Providence of God to place us; — 

to ſpeak with freedom whatever judgment we 
have calmly formed, whenever we are conſti- 
tutionally called upon to ſpeak it; — to ſay 


every thing which may improve and enlighten 


men's underſtandings, but nothing which can 
diminiſh their reverence for that authority 
which they ought to obey: — with a firm 


purpoſe to maintain the civil rights of which 


we now find ourſelves poſſeſſed; but abhorring 
the thought, whilſt we enjoy legal protection, 
of lifting our arm againſt the power which 
protects us; or of only being unmindful of 
the benefits which we daily receive from our 
preſent ſecurity; a ſecurity which nothing 
but civil gover nment well adminiſter ed could 


con- 
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confer : — with an intrepid determination to 
brave all kinds of danger and inconvenience 
in ſupport of our country's cauſe; — and with 
an unfeigned benevolence towards all who act 
upon principles different from our own. — 
Laſtly, with a perfe& ſubmiſſion to the dit 
penſations of an all-wiſe Providence; and a 
ſincere humility and contrition for the part 
which we may ſuppoſe ourſelves to have had 
in bringing on national correction from the 
Almighty Arm. | 

Theſe are the ſentiments which will plow 
in our breaſts if our Devotions have had their 
due effect. — But ſome, I fear, entertain dif- 
ferent notions of our ſolemnity. They can- 
not join in 1t, becauſe they cannot pray to. 
God to confound the attempts of thoſe who 
are ſtruggling for Liberty, or to proſper our 
arms againſt thoſe whom they deem to have 
been already oppreſſed. — Alas! theſe are not 
the eſſential parts of a national faſt. — We do 
not meet to denounce curſes on our American 
brethren, though we fincerely pray that they 


may return to their Allegiance: — what we 


chiefly pray for, is in behalf of owr/ſekves; for 
a good heart, a right diſpoſition, a ſound un- 
derſtanding. — What party i is it which ſtands 
in no need of theſe? Suppoſe you and I 

differ in —— ſuppoſe you are right, = 
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butcher. one another like tribes of ſavages: 


I am wrong; you ſurely cannot object to a 


religious ſolemnity, if that will be the beſt 
means of ſobering my judgment, and hu- 


manizing my temper. 


I beg leave to conclude this diſcourſe with 
an obſervation, naturally Ru from the 
ſubject of it. 


All contention by force implies a want of 


. wiſdom or goodneſs ſomewhere; (which is pro- 


bably the reaſon why a religious ſe& have held 


it wholly unlawful, even in each contending 
Party taken ſeparately. ) — It is generally ow- 


ing either to ignorance of Duty in new and 
doubtful points, a and to queſtions thence ariſ- 
ing which no man has authority to determine; 
or to an impatience of order and rule; or to an 
ambitious reſtleſſneſs; or to a defective bene- 
volence. But ſurely, in ſome future age, when 
men ſhall no longer want war to make them 


active and ſober-minded, ſome tribunal will 


be conſtituted where even national quarrels, 


| Nay, where points of honour will be ſettled 


without bloodſhed. What I now wifh prin- 


cipally to obſerve is, that ſome marks of an 
advancement towards ſueh perfection are al- 


ready to be diſcerned. — We do not now 


the 
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the poiſoned weapon, the unavailing maſlacre 
of the harmleſs and the helpleſs, are held in 
abhorrence and deteſtation.—.Captives are not 
made ſlaves, nor dragged in ignominious pro- 
ceſſion, at the triumphal chariot ; they are 
treated with humanity. — Armies contend 
from principles of Duty, without private ha- 
tred or rancour; and when contention ceaſes, 
the enemy ſoftens at once into the convivial 
companion, — Every coalition, of individuals 
into families, of families into ſmall ſtates, of 
ſmaller ſtates into larger, of Kingdoms into 
Empires; — every ſuch coalition * diminiſhes 
contention by force. It is not, ſurely, when 
we think of theſe things, 1t cannot be romantic 
to hope, that would men ſtudy their duty 
carefully and impartially, would they profeſs 
Chriſtianity 1 in purity and ſimplicity of heart; 
war might, in time, be intirely diſuſed. — But 
alas! we muſt not forget our preſent ſtate : 
— we are yet far removed from ſuch perfec- 
tion ; — as yet we do wage war, however 
moderated; —as yet we muſt not expect per- 
petual peace. — Nevertheleſs let the humane 
perſevere. in their peaceful policy: when they 
can do no more, let them dwell on diſtant 
wy dealt ff on . though viſionary hopes: 
E not 


„ See A new Eſtimate of Manners and Principles, Part Re: 
Chap. 5. page 86, 87. 
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not merely for the ſake of preſent pleaſure, 

however pure and noble; but with ſome view 
of diffuſing wide the ſpirit of concord : of in- 
fluencing as many as poſſible to join in crying 
out, with an holy and benevolent impatience, 
« O thou Sword of the Lord, how long will 
te it be ere thou be quiet? put up thyſelf into 
«< thy ſcabbard, reſt, and be full,” 


